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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



THE house in which a great poet has lived, always interests 
us, but it cannot hold so much of his life as the trees 
through which his thoughts have made /Eolian melodies, or the 
roadsides along which his imaginations have blossomed into song. 



And the magic of poetry transfigures any landscape, making 
it beautiful beyond itself as immeasurably as the ideal transcends 
the real. 

The majestic wraith of Shakespeare glorifies the Avon, and the 




Whittiers Brook. 



Ayr and the Doon are not so musical with their own ripples as 
with the . ballads of Robert Burns. Through the songs of our 
own singers, also, we are beginning to see the beauty of the coun- 
try in which we live. Our artists have already done much towards 



aid of our poets they will do yet more ; for what is the artist's 
hand without the poet's eye and soul? As they approach their 
perfect idea, Art and poetry are one. 

American poetry is abundantly picturesque. 



showing the world what American landscape is like, but by the j To begin with what maybe considered the classic ground of our 
January, 1879. 
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national minstrelsy— who, that is familiar with the verse of Lowell 
and Longfellow, does not know something of the scenery of the 
River Charles ? 



The latter invokes the spirit of the stream with the words- 
' Thou hast been a generous giver, 
I can give thee but a song : " 




The Charles River. 



And, through the long regret of love in the heart of the singer, its 
shores are haunted with shadowy presences of never-to-be-forgot- 
ten friends. As thus : — 



"... A dreamy haze 
Hangs o'er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 
And on their margins with sea-tides elate, 




Hampton Meadows, 



The flooded Charles, as in the happier days, 
Writes the last letter of his name, and stays 

His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 
I also wait, but they will come no more, 

Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 



The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me ! 
They have forgotten the pathway to my door ! " 

The poetry of Lowell is luminous with the ever-returning gleam 
of this same quiet river. It is the mirror of his most delicate 
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fancies, and he has given us its scenery in exquisite word-paint- 
ing. In the " Indian-Summer Reverie " — 



It- 



"... A stripe of nether sky," 
" Slips seaward silently through marshes purple and green." 



And the lover of the river is also the lover of the sea-marshes 
through which it flows : — 

" Dear marshes ! vain to him the gift of sight, 
Who cannot in their various incomes share, 
From every season drawn, of shade and light ; 
Who sees in them but levels brown and bare. 

" All round, upon the river's slippery edge, 
Witching to deeper calm the drowsy tide, 
Whispers and leans the breeze-entangling sedge." 

And there are — 

" The wide-ranked mowers, wading to the knee, 
Their sharp scythes panting through the thick-set grass." 

There, too — 

"... The bobolink, 
Remembering duty, in mid-quaver stops 

Just as he sweeps o'er rapture's tremulous brink, 
And 'twixt the winrows most demurely drops." 

This poem is, indeed, a succession of inimitable pictures. 
Again, in " An Invitation " — 

" The Charles his steel-blue sickle crooks," 

" Where a twin sky had just before 

Deepened, and double swallows skimmed ; 
And, from a visionary shore 
Hung visioned trees, that more and more 
Grew dusk, as those above were dimmed. 



And again, following our poet to his retreat 
Willows," we are shown where — 



Under the 



"... The sliding Charles, 
Blue towards the west, and bluer and more blue, 
Living and lustrous as a woman's eyes, 
Look once, and look no more, with southward curve 
Ran crinkling sunniness, like Helen's hair 
Glimpsed in Elysium, insubstantial gold." — 

"... The deep meadows flowed 
With multitudinous pulse of light and shade 
Against the bases of the southern hills, 
While here and there a drowsy island-rick 
Slept, and its shadow slept." 

Lowell is not too eloquent regarding the pastoral charm of our 
marsh-scenery. On the Mystic and the Saugus one loses the 
elm-shadowed verdure of the Charles, but has, instead — in the 
right season— the shaven gold of the salt-meadows widening with 
bronzed ricks to the open sea, that rims them with deepest ultra- 
marine. This is the view of the traveller along the railways run- 
ning eastward from Boston to Nahant. And the region is not 
without its poetic associations, although in the " Bridal of Pen- 
nacook " the tameness of its winter aspect is purposely brought 
out in contrast with the forest-wildness of the Upper Merrimack. 
There the marshes are described as — 

" Dull, dreary flats, without a bush or tree, 

O'ercrossed by icy creeks, where twice a day 
Gurgle the waters of the moon-struck sea." 

But even these flats may be seen with a difference on a clear, 
crisp, autumnal day, or with their long sea-fringe lying illumined 
under a cloud-flecked sunrise. 

Farther eastward the Rowley, and Salisbury, and Hampton 
meadows gain immensely in breadth, and their oak-islets and pro- 



montories, and woodbine-wreathed rocks, agreeably vary the vast 
level of hay-ricks stretching oceanward. These are the — 

" Low, green prairies of the sea," 

which so frequently form the background of Whittier's poems :— 

" Hampton meadows, where mowers lay 
Their scythes to the swaths of salted grass ; " 

and where, moving hither and thither on the horizon, with the 
windings of the country-road — 

" Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o'er." 

Approaching them from their farthest inland border, you catch 
the glimmer of — 

" A luminous belt, a misty light, 
Beyond the dark pine-bluffs and wastes of sandy grey ; 
The tremulous shadow of the sea ! " 

And this is the way the poet outlines for us the landscape from 
the adjacent beaches : — 

" Behind them marshes, seamed and crossed 
With narrow creeks, and flower-embossed, 
Stretched to the dark oak-wood, whose leafy arms 
Screened from the stormy east the pleasant inland farms. 

" At full of tide their bolder shore 

Of sun-bleached sand the waters beat : 
At ebb, a smooth and glittering floor 

They touched with light, receding feet. 
Northward a green bluff broke the chain 
Of sand-hills ; southward stretched a plain 
Of salt grass, with a river winding down, 
Sail-whitened, and beyond, the steeples of the town. 

" Whence, sometimes, when the wind was light, 
And dull the thunders of the beach, 
They heard the bells of morn and night 
Swing, miles away, their silver speech. 
Above low scarp and turf-grown wall, 
They saw the fort-flag rise and fall ; 
And, the first star to signal twilight's hour, 
The lamp-fire glimmer down from the tall lighthouse-tower." 

Retracing our steps from the Hampton and Salisbury marshes, 
up the lower waters of the Merrimack, we are treading upon 
ground which is all a-bloom with the poetry of Whittier. The 
breezy seaside city of Newburyport, and the neighbouring hills 
of Amesbury, and Haverhill, and old Newbury, are almost as well 
known to us as the ideal and historical personages with which his 
songs have peopled this whole region. In " Mabel Martin," in 
" Snow-Bound," and in many traditionary ballads, and verses rela- 
ting to personal friendships, the familiar landscape reappears. We 
know the look of the tranquil valley of the Merrimack from his 
native hillsides, nearly as well as the poet himself. How should 
we not, when he has sketched it distinctly, as thus ? — 

" I see, far southward, this quiet day, 
The hills of Newbury rolling away 
With the many tints of the season gay, 
Dreamily blending in autumn mist, 
Crimson, and gold, and amethyst. 
Long and low, with dwarf-trees crowned, 
Plum Island lies like a whale a-ground, 
A stone's toss over the narrow sound. 
Inland, as far as the eye can go, 
The hills curve round like a bended bow : 
A silver arrow from out them sprung, 
I see the shine of the Quasycung : 
And round and round, over valley and hill, 
Old roads winding, as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry, and there to a mill." 

Our poets, in loyally writing of the streams that water their own 
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The Merrimack and Potvow. 



him who has eyes to see. So, in Emerson's 



fields, have read us 
the wholesome les- 
son that beauty is 
not always veiled 
in unattainable dis- 
tance, but is the 
near neighbour of 
Musketaquid :" — 



scripts of our rural scenery, as in "Green 
River," or in this glimpse of a spring 
morning in the country: — 

" Upon the apple-tree, where rosy buds 
Stood clustered, ready to burst forth in 

bloom, 
The robin warbled forth his full, clear note 
For hours, and wearied not. Within the 

woods, 
Whose young and half-transparent leaves 

scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks ; the shad-bush, white 

with flowers, 
Brightened the glens ; the new-leaved but- 
ternut 
And quivering poplar to the roving breeze 
Gave a balsamic fragrance. In the fields 
I saw the pulses of the gentle wind 
On the young grass." 

As lovely, in its own calm way, is his 
picture of vale and village in " A Summer 
Ramble : " — 

" Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 

And on the silent valleys gaze, 
Winding and winding, till they fade 

In yon soft ring of summer haze. 
The village trees their summits rear 

Still as its spire ; and yonder flock 
At rest in the calm fields appear 

As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 
One tranquil mount the scene o'erlooks ; 

There the hushed winds their Sabbath 
keep, 
While a near hum from bees and brooks 

Comes faintly, like the breath of sleep." 



The grandeur of mountain-tops, of wild cascades, and avalanche- 
piled ravines, is not unknown to American poetry ; but the por- 
trayal of simpler surroundings of e very-day life has formed the 
true bond of attachment between singer and listener. To feel that 



" Because I was content with these poor fields, 
Low, open meads, slender and sluggish streams, 
And found a home in haunts which others scorned, 
The partial wood-gods overpaid my love. 

" For me, in showers, in sweeping showers, the spring 
Visits the valley ; break away the clouds, 
I bathe in the morn's soft and silvered air, 
And loiter willing by yon loitering stream. 

"... Then Mows amain 
The tide of summer's beauty. Dell and crag, 
Hollow and lake, hillside and pine arcade, 
Are touched with genius. Yonder ragged clift 
Hath thousand faces in a thousand hours." 

And Bryant, although he does not so often give us the names of 
his favourite haunts, has word-paintings which are faithful tran- 
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we have a birthright in common with our poets to landscapes which 
their touch has transfigured, is more to us than to dream of far-off 
magnificences of Nature, whither we may seldom escape from the 
trodden pathways of daily toil. Few spots in New England are 
wholly without an uplift and an outlook for the thought of the 
dreamer, in his brief interludes of leisure, be it only a gap in the 
low, western hills, the gleam of sunset upon a work-a-day mill- 
pond, or a misty suggestion of the sea. And there is no glamour 
like that which, in her best moods, Nature weaves over a scene to 
which our eyes have always been accustomed : — 

" The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest ; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 
Stooped to the waters o'er the grassy bank." 

And here — for we were lingering on the banks of the Merrimack 
— we are led by our artist to the borders of its tributary, the Pow- 
ow, that winds, beautiful, with Indian name and legend, among 
gentians and alders, around the base of its namesake hill, near the 
almost lifelong home of Whittier, in the busy little town of Ames- 
bury. It is a poetic stream in itself, with its meadowy sinuosities, 
its shy withdrawals, and unexpected returnings to sight; much 
more so through association with the genius of this most charac- 
teristic singer of New England. 

From almost any elevation about the village we might say — 

"I see the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold." 

On its downward way it sets in motion the wheels and looms of 
the woollen-mills, yet, even in the noisiest locality, does not wholly 
divest itself of rural attractiveness, or the colour of romance. Its 
meanderings receive a human interest, in the poet's lines, even 
from the passing footsteps of a tired working-woman : — 

" And still, in the summer twilights, 
When the river seems to run 
Out from the inner glory, 
Warm with the melted sun, 

" The weary mill-girl lingers 
Beside the charmed stream ; 
And the sky and the golden waters 
Shape and colour her dream." 

On the bridge over the Powow, at its junction with the Merri- 
mack, more is to be seen than the contrasted beauty of the two 
rivers. The spot is associated with the memory of the poet's sis- 
ter — Elizabeth— she of the 

" Large, sweet, asking eyes," 



who shared her brother's peculiar gift, 
brief glimpse of herself standing here — 



and has left in verse a 



" Watching how the little river 

Fell into the broader stream ; . . . 

" And I thought, ' O human spirit, 

Strong and deep and pure and blest, 
Let the stream of my existence 

Blend with thine, and find its rest ! " 

And the waters of the Powow and the Merrimack are not more 
perfectly mingled than were those two poet-lives, now known to 
the world only through him who yet moves among us in the ful- 
ness of his honoured years. 

Still loitering up the valley ot the Merrimack, under the broad 
slope of cultivated hillsides, we reach the birthplace and home- 
stead of the poet, now passed into the hands of strangers, and 
sadly changed from its old-time aspect of thrift and picturesque- 
ness. But the brook is there, flashing a suggestion of indignant 
regret from behind its low forest-shrubbery— the brook which the 
" Barefoot Boy " has told us of: — 

" Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 



Whispering at the garden-wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall." 

The brook— remembered as a friend by the survivors of the 
secluded fireside-circle in "Snow-Bound " — 

" The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship ; 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone." 

Is it not also the brook which glances along the gracefully rustic 
fancies of " My Playmate " and " Telling the Bees? " 

This streamlet has a peculiar charm — as having been the play- 
mate of a poet's childhood, and the accompanying music of his 
earliest verses. But other rivulets blend with the current of his 
singing ; and all poets have delighted to join their voices with the 
melody of woodland streams. 

Sweetest of all wild songs, and loveliest of all rural pictures, 
are those a brook makes, descending the dim rock-paths of a 
wooded cliff-side, or laughing and complaining through the sun- 
shine and shadows of poetry. A mountain-brook is itself a poet. 
The river-infant springs with the gladness of a conscious life 
from its cloud-curtained cradle — 

" Leaping grey walls of rock, flashing through the dwarf pine." 

Which of our poets has best caught the spirit of the running 
brooks it is not easy to say. Whether Whittier, among the hills, 
when — 

" All the woods were sad with mist, 
And all the brooks complaining ; " 

or Bryant — 

" Where Isar's clay-white rivulets run 
Through the dark woods like frighted deer ; " 

or Longfellow — 

" In the green valley, where the silver brook 
From its full laver pours the white cascade, 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless laughter ; " 

or Lowell, in the " Woodland Enchanted," where the little fount — 

" Slips winding and hiding 
Through alder-stems mossy, 
Through gossamer roots 

Fine as nerves, 
That tremble, as shoots 
Through their magnetised curves 
The allurement delicious 
Of the water's capricious 

Thrills, gushes, and swerves." 

Every gentle or impetuous brooklet that flashes into 'light from 
under its hemlocks and birches has an individuality — a personality, 
almost— of its own. No least rivulet repeats another rivulet's 
story, or mirrors the colour and shadow of any life save that of 
the trees, whose roots its sweet waters nourish, and whose inter- 
growth of leafage it reflects. And each deserves its own painter 
and laureate. 

The brooks that we know in the songs of our poets— that ripple 
down past the threshold of our hearts through the soul and the 
lips of genius— make a gladness for us amid the blank and dusty 
ways of life, a green retreat, whither our suffocating fancies may 
at any moment escape. There is a human voice in their murmur ; 
and, " as in water face answereth unto face "—the reflex of a living 
presence— the joy of a perennial friendship is in their freshening 
flow. 

Blessings, then, upon our mountain-brooks, and hundred-fold 
blessings upon our poets, whose songs have made for them— 

" A music sweeter than their own ! " 

Lucy Larcom. 



